In the squares and small public gardens where the
dusty leaves of the trees droop lifelessly on the branches,
dark monuments rise. The faces of the statues are covered
with a thick layer of dirt, the eyes that once glowed with
love for their country are filled with the dust of the city.
These bronze people, lifeless and solitary amid the net-
work of many-storeyed houses, look dwarfish in the dark
shadow of the high walls, they have lost their way in the
chaos of madness around them, pause and, half-blinded,
watch mournfully, with aching hearts, the rapacious bustle
of the people at their feet. Little black figures hurry fussily
past the monuments, none of them ever casting a glance
at the face of the hero. The ichthyosaurs of capital have
effaced from the people's memory the significance of those
who created freedom.
The bronze men seem engrossed by one and the same
sad thought:
"Is this the life I meant to create?"
Around them the fevered life seethes like soup on
a stove, and the little people scurry and whirl; vanish-
ing in the bubbling vortex like grains of meal in broth,
like matchwood in the sea. The city bellows and swal-
lows them up one after the other in its insatiable
maw.
Some of the heroes on the monuments have dropped
their hands, others have raised them, stretching them out
over the heads of the people in warning:
"Stop!  This is not life, this is madness. . . ."
All of them are superfluous in the chaos of street life,
all are out of place in the savage howl of rapacity, in the
cramped duress of this gloomy fantasy made of stone, glass
and iron.
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